LAKE   GARDA

with coiffures whose elaboration has cost time if
not money. The church goes without saying. It
holds nothing to astonish, unless you are capable
of being astonished by a large portrait of San
Zeno himself in modern stained glass, A workman
has taken out one of the windows and, perched
on the sill, is working with a noisy hammer thereat.
The village priest, under an umbrella, promenades
to and fro, keeping a prelatical eye upon him. A
few indifferent inhabitants, no doubt the oldest or
the fattest, move slowly around the slatternly,
dusty, half-ruinous hamlet on their vocations agri-
cultural or commercial. The two cafes are empty.
The great fa& is the sun overhead, much too
bright to be visible, shooting down cataracts of
hottest light. Millions of insects unseen whirr and
creak, as though their machinery needed lubrica-
tion. I look through the boughs of an untidy
orchard, and see the changing sheen of the vast
surface of Lake Garda beneath me, the largest
and the least spoilt of the North Italian kkes.
Over thirty miles long; ten miles at its broadest
and a couple of miles at its narrowest. North,
west and east it is shut in by mountains, quite a
number of them rising to seven thousand feet.
And at the foot of these thirty or more villages.
Several of them towns, with dubious imitations
of grand hotels, white tram-cars, Kodak shops,
and emporia for the sale of English and German
newspapers. The population of one town attains
five thousand. And half-way up the ranges lie large
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